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FRENCH FURNITURE. 




ilT would be a singular study were one to compose 
a work, pointing out tiie influence of climate and 
race upon the household furniture of different 
nations. The bamboo couches, matted floors, 
and silken screens of the tropics, are not more 
surely exacted by the temperature, than are the 
heavy curtains and carpets and ponderous ple- 
nishings of England. France, however, is a sort of half-way halt- 
ing-place in the matter of household wares. An exceptionally 
mild and even climate, united with great natural taste among her 
people, has made her remarkable in this line as in most others, 
where the latter essential qualification comes into play. 

Yet French taste in the matter of furniture has not always been 
unerring in its decrees. Under the impulses of fashion it has 
been known to perform as odd freaks in that domain as in that 
of dress. Witness the ever-to-be-regretted holocaust at the end 
of the last century, when bric-a-brac dealers burned the magni- 
ficent console-tables and cabinets in gilded wood from the royal 
palaces, to extract the particles of gold from the ashes, and melted 
down the superb bronzes of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, to recast them in the classic shapes that were then all the 
rage. Vast treasures of artistic furniture thus perished in obe- 
dience to the dictates of fashion, which frowned upon everything 
that was not copied from Pompeian models. 

To-day, fashion is less severe, and permits wealth and taste to 
employ at will the lacquers and bronzes of China and Japan, the 
gilding and tapestry of the Louis XV. period, the massive carvings 
affected by Louis XIV., or the graceful inlaid ebony furniture of 
Italy. The mode of the day is undoubtedly inclined to Eastern 
stuffs and models, but it is neither slavishly imitative nor is it 
despotic in its decrees. A modern French furniture warehouse is 
eclectic in the nature of the objects exposed to view ; there the 
styles of half a dozen centuries are mingled, and one can choose 
at will. A Louis XV. drawing-room can open into a Chinese 
boudoir, and that again give access to a Renaissance dining-room, 
without any shock being given to the prevailing ideas of the day. 
A brief review of the origin of the various styles and articles of 
furniture now in vogue in Paris will give some idea of the varied 
nature of the epochs and tastes and countries therein represented. 
The carvings in wood of the Renaissance period furnish the 
finest and most artistic specimens of such work that Europe has 
as yet afforded. ' During that magnificent period, when artists of 
renown did not hesitate to lavish all the resources of their genius 
on goldsmith's work, architectural details, and carved furniture, the 
forms of household articles became more complicated and massive, 
and richly-ornamented cabinets, buffets, and lofty dtageres, became" 
mingled with the simpler chests, tables, benches, and chairs, of an 
earlier period. The sixteenth century thus offers a wide choice 
of rich and artistic articles — coffers, credences, cabinets, sculptured 
doors, &c. The models are endless, but the finish and complica- 
tions of the work are such that modern workmen essay in vain to 
reproduce the finer artistic qualifications of this splendid period. 

The ebony furniture, encrusted with ivory, which is highly prized, 
is of Italian origin, and dates also from the sixteenth century. 
Originally known as scaglinola, this peculiar manifestation of Art 
probably owes its adoption in France to the gloomy fashions of a 
period when deaths'-heads and cross-bones formed favourite orna- 
ments for the toilette-tables of court belles, and when Henri III. 
carried a rosary of miniature skulls carved in ivory. The eariiest 
of the articles in this style are very exquisite in design and finish. 
At the Loan Exhibition of 1874, Baron Alphonse de Rothschild 
exhibited a cabinet of wonderful fineness and delicacy of design. 
Every door, every panel, every drawer-front, was covered with my- 
thological and historical scenes, designed and engraved in a mas- 
teriy style. The iVIuseum of Cluny possesses an example of this 
work, though less fine in execution, in the shape of a cabinet with 
mountings of silvered bronze. This style, though originating in 
Italy, was speedily adopted in France ; but the best specimens that 
remain to us are of Italian origin. For modern taste it is of a 
gloomy effect, and the modern reproductions have for an American 



the serious defect of not being capable of standing our climate, 
the dryness of which cracks and defaces the delicate inlaying. A 
set of this furniture may be seen in the reception-room of the dis- 
tinguished French artist Cabanel, the back of each chair being 
adorned with groups of figures of singularly fine execution. 

From Italy also came the fashion, continued to our days, of 
encrusting furniture with precious stones. At first this innovation 
was limited to plaques of costly marbles let into the fronts of 
ebony cabinets, and into the borders of tables, and surrounded 
with borderings of gilded bronze. Colurnns and panels of lapis- 
lazuli, jasper, onyx, and carnelian, were thus employed. The 
fashion spread, and soon the simple plaques were replaced by 
panels of Florentine mosaic, the stones forming the fruit, foliage, 
birds, &c., of the design, being set in a background of ebony in- 
stead of black marble. A magnificent cabinet of this work at the 
Museum of Cluny is adorned with designs representing, not only 
fruits and birds, but landscapes as well, the whole being set in a 
framework of lapis-lazuli. Under the reign of Louis XIV. an 
attempt was made to introduce the manufacture of the so-called 
Florentine mosaic into France, and certain splendid tables are 
shown in the Galerie d'ApoUon at the Louvre, which were manu- 
factured for the Roi-.Soleil at Les Gobelins, when that factory was 
converted into a manufactory of furniture of all styles for the royal 
palaces. The modern examples of this work are inferior to the 
mosaics of Florence, and are confined to cabinets and pedestals, 
mounted in gilded bronze. The figures, that is to say the leaves 
of malachite, cherries in carnelian and onyx, lilies of alabaster, 
and macaws in lapis-lazidi and Oriental marble, are set in a back- 
ground of black wood, for, if marble were employed, the result 
would be a degree of undue weight. 

Under the magnificent sway of Louis XIV., the forms of house- 
hold furniture became completely changed, and various styles that 
exist to the present day came into being. The efforts of the 
cabinet-makers of that day to enrich and enliven the sombre mag- 
nificence of ebony led to the substitution of bas-reliefs and 
mouldings in gilded bronze for the ivory inlaying of Italy. Hence 
arose one of the most popular styles for decorative articles of fur- 
niture that' prevail in France at the present day. The black-and- 
gold articles were at one time the rage, and still continue to enjoy 
a certain vogue. Antique articles of this style, which seems to 
mark a transition period in the history of French furniture, are 
extremely rare, for the artistic creations of Boule soon caused it 
to disappear. The modern imitations abound, and are far from 
being expensive, stained pear-wood being substituted in the 
cheaper pieces for the more costly ebony. There are a richness 
and effectiveness about this style which suited the taste of the 
Second Empire, and cabinets, bookcases, piano-cases, and secre- 
taries, in black and gold, are to be found everywhere and at almost 
any grade of price. 

The epoch of Louis XIV. gave birth also to the showy and 
effective style of furniture known in England and America as 
buhl-work, from a corruption of the name of its inventor, Andre 
Charles Boule, who, during his lifetime, enjoyed the post of chief 
cabinet-maker to the king, and who transmitted his place and his 
honours at his death to his four sons, who worthily sustained his 
reputation. So great was the renown of this family, that for years 
the great cabinet-makers of Europe used to advertise themselves as 
pupils of Boule. The work to which he gave his name consists 
of superposed layers of tortoise-shell and gilt metal, on the upper- 
most of which (the metal) is afterwards traced any desired design, 
which is then cut out with fine saws, so as to show the tortoise- 
shell beneath. The pattern is then finished with engraved lines, 
very delicately traced. The foundation of the work is on ebony, 
and the furniture is completed and its effect heightened by masks, 
plaques, and mouldings of gilt bronze. Sometimes, in the original 
work of Boule, the tortoise-shell layer was placed uppermost, and 
occasionally the two effects were united in a single piece of furniture. 
The designs of this work are extremely fine and artistic, and a 
piece of real Boule is valued at an immense price. The sons of 
the inventor vulgarised this work to a certain extent by replacing 
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the tortoise-shell plates by horn, stained blue or red, and this ma- 
terial prevails in all modern buhl. Divested of its artistic qualities 
and placed at prices suited to ordinary purposes, there was a time, 
some twenty-five years ago, when buhl was the rage, and cabi- 
nets, bookcases, tables, wardrobes, bedsteads, &c., of modern bunl 
still abound. It had its advantages in a certain richness of effect 
and warmth of colour, which rendered it a very advantageous 
style for furnishing under the grey skies and gloomy atmosphere 
of a French winter ; but it is now entirely out of fashion, that is 
to say, the modern reproduction. It never became popular in the 
United States, the heat and dryness of the atmosphere in our fur- 
nace-warmed houses causing the metal to start from its place, 
thus destroying all the beauty of the design. Antique buhl is 
frequently to be met with still in the form of clock-cases. Large 
hall-clocks surmounted with groups of figures in gilt bronze, and 
with brackets to match in this work, are often to be seen in the 
sales at the Hotel Drouot, where they invariably arouse a brisk 
competition and go off at high prices. 

Marqueterie, or furniture inlaid with divers coloured woods, 
came into vogue in the. reign of Louis XV. During that gay, 
frivolous epoch, the rage was for colour in all things, even in 
wood-work ; and the massive combinations of metal and wood, 
due to the magnificence of the preceding reign, went wholly out 
of fashion. Sopn, imitations of painting in coloured woods no 
longer sufficed, and the pencils of Boucher and of Watteau were 
employed to decorate the panels of cabinets and of secretaries, the 
fronts of pianos, and the covers of chests. The niarqiieterie of 
the period is remarkable for its eccentric and varied designs. The 
natural hues of various kinds of wood soon ceased to satisfy the 
demands of the artists, and white-wood was stained of many 
colours by a variety of processes, such as sand-baths, the appli- 
cation of acids, &c., besides which actual dyes were often used. 
The imitation marqucterie, which came largely into vogue some 
years ago, had the designs simply traced and coloured on the sur- 
face of the article itself, after which the groundwork was stained 
of a dark colour, and the whole highly varnished. Very fine old 
marqtieterie furniture from Holland is frequently to be met with 
in the bric-a-brac shops of Paris. The shapes of the articles are 
good, but the designs of the inlaid patterns are stiff and formal, 
and lack the dainty, if artificial, grace which characterises the 
French niarqueterie of the reign of Louis XV. 

To the same period (the eighteenth century) belong the delicate 
carvings in white and colour, or in white and gold, or else in solid 
gilt wood. Furniture no longer presents massive outlines, nor rich 
and elaborate ornamentation. The wood-work is light and grace- 
ful, carved in knots and wreaths of roses, true-lovers' knots, quivers 
and arrows, and other fantastic prettinesses. The coverings are 
of white satin, brocaded with bouquets of flowers, or in tapestries, 
after designs by Boucher or Watteau, or in delicate coloured silks. 
The frames of sofas and chairs are usually enamelled in white, and 
enhanced with lines of pale azure, or lilac, or delicate green, to 
match the prevailing hues of the coverings. Tables with slender 
legs, adorned with hanging garlands of flowers carved in wood, 
small elegant secretaries, embroidered screens and footstools, 
chimney ornaments in biscuit and in Sevres, are the rage. Later 



in the reign mahogany is introduced under the auspices of Madame 
de Pompadour, and large bureaus, whose deep drawers are calcu- 
lated to hold any amount of feminine finery, came into vogue. 
They are handsome, solid, and picturesque, these massive bureaus, 
and with their handles and ornaments of wrought and gilded 
bronze they figure advantageously on many a modern painting. 
They are to be found in abundance in the bric-a-brac shops of 
Paris, and there is scarcely a studio of any artist of renown that 
lacks one of these commodious but artistic pieces of furniture. 
Of late some efforts have been made to reproduce this style, and, 
at the last exhibition of the Union Centrale of Fine Arts applied 
to Industry, a full bedroom set, comprising bedstead, bureau, ward- 
robe, and night-table, was shown ; but the cost of the imitation 
articles was far beyond that of the originals of the same style. 

During the earlier portion of the reign of Louis XVI., the 
sobriety of taste of this king and the refinement of Marie Antoi- 
nette did not fail to leave their imprint on the furniture of the day. 
There is less extravagance in form and colouring than in the pre- 
ceding reign. Mahogany, inlaid with flat lines of polished brass, 
comes into vogue for useful articles. Plaques and cameos in 
Sevres and Wedgwood-ware are employed to decorate the fronts 
of cabinets and secretaries, made of light-coloured and variegated 
mahogany. But the real characteristics of the epoch are to be 
found in the comparative siinplicity of forms and the artistic cha- 
racter of the decorations, and particularly of the bronzes. Gilt 
wicker-work was much employed in combination with gilt wood 
for lounging-chairs and couches. Clodion, a genius neglected in 
his own time and appreciated in the present, produced in this reign 
his graceful mythological groups and busts in clay, now so widely 
copied, and paid for, when original, at well-nigh their weight in gold. 
Among the discoveries of this epoch may be mentioned the cele- 
brated Martin varnish, which was an attempt to reproduce the 
finest Oriental varnish, and which was so far successful that it 
gained a wide-spread reputation. 

The Revolution and the Directory brought in the mode of fur- 
niture copied after antique models — X-shaped chairs, curtains in 
woollen stuffs with Ionic borders, scanty draperies, straightness 
and stiffness. The Empire was worse, for it preserved the stiff- 
ness, while losing the artistic qualities, of the antique models. 
These two periods have left us but little worth preserving and but 
little worth copying. 

The furniture in France to-day is remarkable for little else than 
richness of material and splendour of colour. It copies slavishly 
the styles of some half a dozen epochs and as many countries, 
though with a strong leaning towards Eastern modes — low divans, 
profuse cushions, stuffs glittering with gold embroideries, Persian 
rugs and Turkish carpets, Chinese lacquer and Japanese bronzes. 
Utrecht velvet, in new shades of brown and olive, is much used. 
Wood-work, carved, gilt, and coloured, in Oriental fashion, and 
frameworks of gilt bamboo, are greatly employed. There is less 
demand for large and cumbersome articles of furniture than there 
is with us, owing to the frequently restricted size of rooms in 
French houses. But all beautiful models or remains of artistic 
antique styles are highly prized. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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ART IN LONDON. 



THE NEW GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

HE expectations, not to say hopes and desires, of 
the English Art-world, as far as its interest in the 
coming London season is concerned, are centred 
at present on the new Grosvenor Gallery, which 
is rapidly approaching completion. As it is not 
unlikely that this institution will occupy a posi- 
tion second only to the Royal Academy itself in 
national importance, it will not be amiss or inopportune to direct 
the attention of American supporters of the Fine Arts to its where- 
abouts, and at the same time to give some details of a scheme 




which, if successful, will exercise an important influence upon ex- 
isting Art-institutions in this country. For some years past it has 
been no secret that considerable dissatisfaction has been felt by 
many prominent English artists at the autocratic bearing of the 
directing power of the Royal Academy. Whence it derives all its 
great authority people are at a loss to say ; and who supports it in 
its manifest determination never to allow itself to become amena- 
ble to public opinion has long been a mystery to every one save a 
few Academicians themselves. It would be well within the truth 
to say that no closer corporation exists in England than its council, 
and that power has not yet been created by the crown of sufficient 
influence to control its decrees or review its acts. Not even the 



